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filled. It was the disappointment of his life. The School of English histori-
cal painters which seemed to be coming into being under the patronage of
the Prince Consort, in which Watts would have found his place, never in
fact was formed. The men, such as Stevens and Tenniel, the future car-
toonist, who would have composed it, through the stupidity of officials
were forced to use their talents in other directions. The commissions for the
most part were given to painters of an earlier manner, lifce Maclise,
Dickens' friend, incapable of understanding mural art. Nevertheless the
one mature fresco Watts did complete at Lincoln's Inn is far from success-
ful. He does not seem properly to have understood the medium, for the
colour has not lasted and the composition is not well grouped. Judging
by this it is safe to say that Watts would never have fully succeeded as a
fresco painter.

The realisation that his ideals were not possible of achievement was the
crisis of his career. The fact that circumstances did not allow him to de-
velop as he expected and wished to do explains the underlying frustration
and disappointment in even his most ambitious undertakings. It perhaps
also explains why he never escaped the accusation of being a private
dreamer and pasticheur. Unsure of his position, without the great psycho-
logical benefit of feeling a school behind him, without the opportunity of
discussion with men of similar aim, it was not extraordinary that he should
be forced in upon himself, and should try to give expression to diverse
traditions of painting which were not always well suited to each other.
From now onwards the straightforward vigour of his oil painting pre-
viously influenced by fresco technique begins to disappear. He seems.to be.
trying, without hope, to find the tradition to which he belongs. The
sharpness and swiftness of his early work is slowly discarded for what is at
its worst blurred, worried and hesitating.

Watts was depressed and lacking in confidence. It was as if a new cycle
of his life had begun, another movement played in a slower and sadder
key. The worst of it was that he had no one on whom he could rely for
true sympathy. Even the Hollands were growing tired of him. Yet he
needed sympathetic encouragement now more than at any other moment of
his life. He was tasting the bitter disillusion that his Italian success brought
with it When he was a poor lad in London he had thought that he had
only to do well once and he would get on. Haydon, Severn arid how
many more, had made the same mistake. He realised now that success
demanded a continual effort to keep to the standard to which he had raised
himself. If he did not struggle he would be forgotten and sink.

And certainly for a time it did look as if he really might sink. The
critics were almost venomously hostile. 'Mr. G. F. Watts', wrote the
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